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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk. Von Raoul Richter. 

Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr' schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. vi, 288. 
Friedrich Nietzsche und das Erkenntnisproblem : Ein monographischer 

Versuch. Von Friedrich Rittelmeyer. Leipzig, Verlag von Wil- 

helm Engelmann, 1903. — pp. iv, 109. 
Frederic Nietzsche : Contribution a V histoire des idees philosophiques et 

societies a la fin du XIX" siecle. Par Eugene de Roberty. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 212. 
Nietzsche et I ' immoralisme. Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1902. — pp. xi, 294. 

While Nietzsche was still alive and even before he became insensible to 
the fate of his doctrines, a course of lectures was given upon them by 
Professor Georg Brandes at Copenhagen. Since that time similar courses 
have been given at other universities, and it is the lectures delivered at 
Leipzig that form the contents of Dr. Richter' s book. Naturally its ar- 
rangement is largely determined by the original lecture form, and the 
latter is doubtless responsible also for the amount and kind of knowledge 
presupposed in the reader. So far as I am acquainted with the other 
books which are devoted to Nietzsche's philosophy strictly speaking, they 
are all technical in language and treatment. Dr. Richter' s lectures, on 
the contrary, presuppose a general knowledge of philosophical thinking 
sufficient to enable the reader to follow a philosophical argument, but no 
acquaintance with special doctrines, even those of Kant and Schopenhauer. 
For this reason his book is perhaps the best that has appeared for the gen- 
eral reader interested in Nietzsche who wishes a critical account and not 
condemnations nor panegyrics. Moreover, Dr. Richter is fortunate enough 
to have not only an interesting subject, but an interesting manner of pre- 
senting it. 

The first division of the lectures deals with Nietzsche's life and person- 
ality, the second with his philosophy. The changes that took place in the 
latter are regarded as due to the gradual recognition on Nietzsche's part of 
the absurd consequences of his earlier opinions, if pushed to their logical 
extremes. Just as Kant ultimately reached his critical theory of knowledge 
by being first led to positivism through the absurd consequences of the 
Leibniz- Wolffian metaphysics in the field of the theory of knowledge ; so 
Nietzsche was forced by the absurd consequences of the Wagner-Schopen- 
hauerian metaphysics, when applied to the problem of value, to adopt, after 
a similar positivist phase, his final and critical theory of value. The im- 
portant position given by Dr. Richter to the problem of value during the 
whole of Nietzsche's philosophical development is undoubtedly correct ; and 
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it is only through the recognition, which is strangely enough not at all gen- 
eral, of the manner in which other problems always ranged themselves in 
relation to this one, that anything like a clear conception of Nietzsche's 
many-sided thought can be gained. 

Of all the parts of Nietzsche's philosophy, that which, according to Dr. 
Richter, is most sure of being remembered in the future, is the relation be- 
tween the critical positivism of the middle period and the renewed idealism 
of the later works. Nietzsche had rejected the current values, and shown 
the errors in which they were rooted. He found his justification for setting 
up new values in his discovery that value does not belong to outer object 
nor to inner disposition, but is given by ourselves to whatever we will. 
Whatever we strive for we make valuable. Value is created and measured 
by the individual will, and accordingly everyone has a right to set up new 
systems of value. To do so he must fiftd out what it is that he at bottom 
really wills, and if he goes deep enough to discover some original value, 
individual though it must be, he is serving the cause of philosophy. To 
convince his fellowmen that his value is not an end for his own will alone, 
he must make it seem desirable to them, he must appeal to their feelings 
rather than to their reason, until his end acquires a value for them as well 
as for himself. This is exactly what Nietzsche tried to do. His new 
system consists of an original value and of the subordinate values derived 
from it. The original or fundamental value is life, which, upon the basis 
of Darwinism, is explained to mean the production of the over-man, a new 
species as superior to man as man is to the ape. The places in which 
Nietzsche speaks of the over-man as having actually existed and points out 
particular historical characters as deserving the name, are to be regarded 
as examples of ambiguous terminology. The biological meaning is the 
important one for Nietzsche's system, the other is a slip of the pen. Per- 
haps it is, but how is one to know ? However, whatever the over-man 
may be, all that helps to produce him, all that is strong, thereby acquires 
a value, and there results a scale of values subordinate to the fundamental 
biological one. 

The criticism of Nietzsche's ethics and metaphysics, at once keen and 
appreciative, is nevertheless not so distinctive a feature of the book as the 
account of the development and final form of his theories. Others have 
recognized much the same advantages and excellencies, and have pointed 
out much the same defects. No one else has given us an exposition of 
exactly this sort, and few have succeeded in producing one that is so good. 

Herr Rittelmeyer's monograph is in many ways different from that just 
discussed. In the first place, its subject matter is limited to Nietzsche's 
theory of knowledge, and, as the writer himself says, Nietzsche's influence 
and significance do not depend upon his work in that field. Moreover, the 
material is presented book by book, and; save a general division into three 
periods, no attempt is made to group the contents of the different volumes, 
even those containing the selections from the papers not prepared by 
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Nietzsche for publication. So strict a chronological arrangement neces- 
sarily gives one an impression of scrappiness, especially in the pages that 
deal with the first period, when Nietzsche wrote little that has a direct or 
indirect relation to a theory of knowledge. This objection does not of 
course apply to the second and smaller portion of the work, which is 
devoted to criticism, as the first is to exposition, and which contains much 
that is of interest and value upon the subject of Nietzsche's theory of 
knowledge and its significance for the present and the future. 

The other two books to be considered attack their subjects from a different 
standpoint. Both M. Fouillee and M. de Roberty are interested first of 
all in the individualistic nature of Nietzsche's ethics, although they arrive 
at opposite conclusions concerning it. The one finds in its anti- social 
tendencies the reason for its condemnation, the other denies that it is anti- 
social or even egoistic. According to the latter account, that of M. de 
Roberty, Nietzsche's disciples and opponents are both entirely mistaken in 
their impressions about his philosophical position. They persist in taking 
his poetic statements literally, a procedure that with a writer of Nietzsche's 
vivid imagination and picturesque style necessarily leads to a total lack of 
comprehension of his opinions. In reality Nietzsche was an altruist, and 
his famous exhortation, Werdet hart, points out the helpful relation that 
should exist between men. Thinking of a pity that was of a higher nature 
than that ordinarily known by that name, and not wishing to confuse the 
two, at a loss for a word he took refuge in one that expressed the exact 
opposite of the lower pity and which, therefore, could not be confounded 
with it. And we, fools that we are, have thought that he meant literally 
what he said ! 

The daring of such an interpretation, when it rests upon the authority of 
a single man against the unanimous opinion of both friends and foes of the 
philosopher in question, seems to demand a more definite vindication than 
its author gives it. Upon him rests the burden of proving his position, 
and until he goes into the matter more in detail, his general statements 
require no refutation. Moreover, the entire absence of regard to the 
changes that Nietzsche's views underwent during the years of his literary 
activity, renders M. de Roberty's book confusing to a degree. One never 
knows how chronologically general he intends a statement to be. He even 
speaks of the utilitarian origin of morality as if it belonged to the Zara- 
thustra period. 

Interested especially in sociology, he devotes a large share of his atten- 
tion to the sociological aspect of Nietzsche's doctrines, including not only 
their theoretical significance but their practical influence. Indeed, to bor- 
row his own language, he honors, admires, and loves Nietzsche because the 
latter is a health-making force (assainisseur). Nietzsche's great error, 
among many, is his failure to comprehend the relation between the indi- 
vidual and society, which must from their origin and nature be of assist- 
ance to each other, not deadly foes, as Nietzsche pictures them. 
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M. Fouill6e's monograph on Nietzsche, excellent as it is in many- 
respects, is too much concerned with a catalogue of Nietzsche's inconsis- 
tencies and of his points of inferiority to Guyau, to leave one with a just 
impression of Nietzsche's opinions. To be sure, as Fouillee explains in 
the first lines of his book, the study was undertaken as a necessary preface 
to his own doctrines, which demanded an examination of the problems of 
the existence and value of morality. Viewed in the light of this explana- 
tion, the book becomes comprehensible, if not more helpful to an under- 
standing of Nietzsche's position. 

One of the best portions of the book is the introduction, which gives an 
account of Stirner and of Guyau. In fact, the chapter dealing with the latter 
is the most satisfactory short exposition the writer remembers to have seen. 
The contrast between Guyau and Nietzsche is made to depend upon the 
latter' s extreme individualism. The resemblances in their doctrines are 
emphasized sufficiently ; but, with the utmost willingness to find likenesses, 
these can hardly be made to extend much beyond the negative and critical 
portions of their writings. The great exception to this general fact is the 
predominant position given by both to abundance of life. The latter, how- 
ever, is a favorite conception of the time, and the use made of it by 
Nietzsche and Guyau make it seem two entirely different doctrines rather 
than one. While both set up life as the supremely valuable and denied 
that any ideal limitations should be opposed to its free development, Guyau 
maintained that the fullest life was essentially altruistic in nature, while 
Nietzsche regarded it as egoistic. For the one, life is social ; for the other, 
it is individualistic. According to Fouillee, such a biological conception is 
in itself unsatisfactory ; but apart from such initial inadequacy, the form 
given it by Guyau appeals both to reason and feeling in a manner totally 
foreign to Nietzsche's parallel doctrine. The latter overlooks or denies a 
large share of the facts that the former recognizes and appreciates. 

The chapter dealing with Nietzsche's own opinions of Guyau is a valu- 
able contribution to Nietzsche literature. Nietzsche did not discuss Guyau' s 
theories in his published writings, but he owned some of Guyau' s books and 
in them underscored and criticized whatever caught his attention. That 
he recognized the likeness between himself and Guyau seems certain. 
That he was not altogether fair in his judgments of the other's theories is 
almost equally so. At any rate, the comments throw light upon the vexed 
question of what Nietzsche's opinions really were. 

If one forgets the fact that M. Fouill6e's book is about Nietzsche, — for, 
as has been said, it is too unsympathetic in tone to be helpful to an under- 
standing of Nietzsche's theories, — and regards it as an examination of the 
general question of the foundation of morality, too much can hardly be 
said in its praise. It is keen in its analysis, suggestive in the best sense 
of the word, and of especial interest to every student of the prevailing ten- 
dencies in ethics. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Wells College. 



